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ppalachian monkeyface. Rough rabbitsfoot. Purple 

wartyback. Tennessee heelsplitter. Atlantic pigtoe. 

These are the intriguing common names of just a few 
of Virginia's nearly 80 species of freshwater mussels. Since the 
1980s, the Virginia Department of Wildlife Resources (DWR) 
has been a partner and a national leader in the conservation 
and restoration of these species, particularly in Virginia. 

Why is that important? If you have freshwater mussels, you 
have good water. Unlike many species of wildlife, freshwater 
mussels are pretty sedentary. When something bad happens, 
like a toxic spill, mussels can't get out of the way, so they can be 
significantly harmed as a result. Freshwater mussels also rely 
BECKY GWYNN on fish hosts for part of their life cycle, so panes like dams or 

culverts, that prevent the movement of fish within our water- 
ways can impact freshwater mussel populations as well. All in 
all, freshwater mussels face a Jot of challenges in their survival. 

One of the most diverse, and historically most impacted, 
areas of Virginia for freshwater mussels is in the far southwest part of the state. The Upper Ten- 
nessee watershed, made up of the Clinch, Powell, and Holston rivers, is the headwaters of one 
of the richest regions of freshwater mussels in the world. In the 1990s, two significant spills deci- 
mated the rich and abundant mussel communities. In the 2000s, DWR, with a lot of vision and 
a little money, turned a few unused raceways at the Buller Fish Hatchery in Smyth County into 
the Aquatic Wildlife Conservation Center, a nationally known freshwater mussel] culture and 
grow-out facility. DWR has been a leader in exploring techniques that improved propagation 
success and allowed other organizations to kick-start their own mussel conservation efforts. At 
this facility, in nearly 20 years, we have raised more than 30 species, most of which are designated 
as endangered or threatened. Last fall, our Southwest Virginia mussel recovery team was able to 


Deputy Director 


return 125 young Appalachian monkeyface to the Clinch River—read all about it in “Saving the 
Appalachian Monkeyface” on page 6. This accomplishment 1s epic—historically significant in 
the conservation of this species. 

While the freshwater mussel fauna across the rest of Virginia is less diverse, it is no less im- 
portant, and also impacted by poor water quality and habitat connectivity. Our partnership with 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service's Harrison Lake National Fish Hatchery in Charles City County 
has enabled us to stand up the Virginia Fish and Aquatic Wildlife Center, where freshwater 
mussel species from the Atlantic Slope (Chesapeake Bay, Roanoke, and Chowan watersheds) are 
propagated to bolster existing populations and return animals to areas in their historic ranges. 
Last fall, our state malacologist (mussel expert) returned 1,300 James spinymussel, a federally 
endangered species propagated at the Center, to the mainstem of the James River, an area from 
which these animals have been absent for more than 50 years—a decades-long dream realized. 

It takes years of complicated, time-consuming work to raise enough mussels to declare 
victory. It also requires the restoration of degraded aquatic habitats. We are seeing all of that 
happen across Virginia. Governmental and non-governmental partners are working together 
10 bring financial resources to bear. Landowners are working with stream restoration specialists 
to improve riparian and instream habitats that result in improved water quality. Communities 
and agencies are committing to improving aquatic connectivity by removing or altering barriers 
to natural movements of water and aquatic wildlife. Clean water for mussels is clean water for 
people. 

With continued commitment, we are well on the road to returning freshwater mussels to 
numbers where protections under the state or federal endangered species acts may no longer be 
required. Wouldn't that be an amazing achievement?! 
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New Appreciation for Herons 
The great blue heron has long been my 
favorite bird for its mysterious beauty. 
Now writer Curtis Badger has added 
an extra dimension to the story with 
“The Incredible Journeys of High-Flying 
Great Blue Herons” (January/February 
2023). When I spot a great blue heron 
in mid-winter at my home near the 
New River, I can be pretty sure it's a 
“local.” Knowing that sightings later in 
the year could be of birds that commute 
thousands of miles gives me a greater 
appreciation for the wonders of nature. 
Thank you, 
Nan Chase, Fries, Virginia 


Nan, thanks so much for the note! It's 
a lot of fun helping readers get know 
Virginia’s wildlife better! 

~ Molly Kirk, editor 


Golden Eagles In Sight 
I very much enjoyed your recent article 
[“Discovering Virginia's Galden Eagles” 
in the January/February issue]. [ live 
about one mile southwest of the summit 
of Snowy Mountain (elevation 4,500 
feet), in the northwest corner of High- 
land County. Juvenile and adult golden 
eagles have been a constant source of 
wonder for my wife and I at our home. 
My favorite golden eagle story from 
personal experience dates to December 
20, 2009. We had just moved into our 


| off-grid, solar- and wind-powered house 


in April 2009, so this was our first High- 
land County winter in our own home. 
On December 19, we got 23 inches of 
snow at our house. Little did we know 
that our first winter at this house would 
see 75 inches of snowfall. The next day, 
we were looking out the large windows 
on the east, south, and west sides of the 
house at the fence line about 200 yards 
away down the slope from the house. 
There were two large birds perched on 
adjacent fence posts. 

Using binoculars, we could see the 
dark birds with white at the base of the 
tail, characteristic of juvenile golden ea- 
gles. As we looked more closely through 


, the blowing snow, we could see what 


looked like a yearling doe in the deep 
snow about 30 feet from the eagles. The 


| birds were eyeing the doe, and within 


a few minutes they took flight toward 
the doe and began chasing it. The snow 
was so deep that the deer had to run by 


, bounding through the snow with the 


golden eagles in hot pursuit. 

We watched the deer and pursuing 
eagles travel a hundred yards or so away 
from us until they all went over a rise 
and dropped out of sight. We investi- 
gated the area the next day and could 
find no sign that the eagles had taken 
the deer down, so we had to conclude 
that it escaped. Since then, we have had 


hundreds of golden eagle sightings 


| near our house. 


We have a black locust snag 
about 75 yards from our house that 
is a favorite perch for raptors. We 
have seen many golden eagles as 


| well as bald eagles (juvenile and 


adult), hawks, and even a banded 
peregrine falcon perch in that tree. I 
have a telescope set up in one of our 
southwest-facing windows and have 
used it to view hundreds of birds, 
coyotes, black bears, foxes, ground- 
hogs, and other wildlife over the 
past 14 years. 

I was president of the 
Bath-Highland Bird Club, worked 
as a Land Steward for the Nature 


| Conservancy on the Warm Springs 
| Mountain Preserve in Bath County 


and served on the Boards of the 


| Virginia Society of Ornithology and 


the Virginia Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Chestnut Foundation. Before 
retiring from academia, I was on the 
faculty of the Biology Department at 
Old Dominion University for over 
25 years and published some papers 
on the salivary glands of Virginia's 
venomous short-tailed shrew 
(Blarina brevicauda). 

I have been a subscriber to 
Virginia Wildlife magazine for over 
a dozen years now and I always 
find the photography and articles 


| of great interest. Keep up the great 


work! 
Keith Carson, PhD, 
Blue Grass, Virginia 


Keith, thanks for sharing your expe- 
riences and for being a loyal Virginia 
Wildlife reader! 

- Molly Kirk, editor 


Saving the 


Appalachian # 
Monkeyface 


By Ron Messina/DWR 


hand plunges into the cool waters to place a marble-sized 

freshwater mussel firmly into the sandy, rocky, river 

cobble. Virginia's Clinch River in Russell County is 
the site of the first stocking of the Appalachian monkeyface, 
Theliderma sparsa, one of the rarest creatures in the world. It's 
a species that could wink into extinction if not for the efforts of 
the team assembled here on the water. The man who placed the 
mussel stands, dripping with water, as sunlight shines down on 
the remote valley, the winding river, and the life within. 

“It's a good day,’ says Tim Lane, Southwest Virginia mussel 
recovery coordinator for the Virginia Department of Wildlife 
Resources (DWR). There was a lot packed into that simple state- 
ment—years of innovative research and painstaking work had 
gone into this historic mussel release. Specialists from various 
conservation groups working with him would agree, as each 
played a crucial role in this recovery effort. 

Representatives from the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
(USFWS) and The Nature Conservancy (TNC) are here, shoulder 
to shoulder with DWR staff. Partners at the Department of 
Conservation and Recreation (DCR), Virginia Tech, and nearby 
landowners have also provided support for the project. This 
mussel may be scarce, but it's got a whole community of conser- 
vationists in its corner. 

DWI’s media crew is here too, tripod set up in the river, 
capturing the historic moment with their cameras. “How rare 
is this mussel?” asks the cameraman. “It's like a northern white 
rhino,’ Lane replied. 


A Last Chance 

The Appalachian monkeyface mussel has been on the federal 
Endangered Species list since 1976. The earth's last remaining 
population of the species exists only in one place—a 10- to 20-mile 
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Right: OWR staff routinely survey rivers for mussel populations and 
also place propagated mussels into the wild. inset above: an adult 


Appalachian monkeyface. 
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Staff at DWR’s Aquatic Wildlife Conservation Center are workin 
preserve a species on the brink of extinction. 
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water. 


stretch of the nearby Powell River in Southwest Virginia and 
Northeast Tennessee. It's disappeared from other streams due 
to poor water quality and habitat destruction throughout the 
upper Tennessee River Basin. DWR's mussel recovery team 
scoured the river bottom looking for them each spring for 
three years. After hundreds of hours searching, they could only 
locate eight, each one like finding the proverbial needle ina 
haystack. 

They hoped they could take those eight mussels, only 
three of which were female, back to the lab at DWR's Aquatic 
Wildlife Conservation Center (AWCC) to propagate them in 
a controlled setting as they have done successfully with other 
dwindling mussel species. The mussels could be then placed 
back into the wild, to give the species a much needed help- 
ing hand. Special permitting from USFWS to hold and study 
individuals of the species long-term was required, since the 
Endangered Species Act actually prohibits the capture and 
possession of endangered species, including the Appalachian 
monkeyface. 

The AWCC, located at DWR’s Buller Fish Hatchery in 
Marion, is a compact but cutting-edge aquatic laboratory, bris- 
tling with tubes, rows of tanks, and jammed with specialized 
equipment to grow and monitor mussels. The modest facility 
has an amazing record of success in that endeavor. 

But there was a problem—the Appalachian monkeyface 
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This aerial photo shows the reach of the Clinch River in Russell County, Virginia, where the Appalachian monkeyface has been returned to the 


es 


Why “Propagate” Instead of “Breed”? 
When speaking of creating freshwater mussels in an 
aquatic lab, the term “propagate” is usually used in- 
stead of “breed” when referring to producing mussel 
progeny. DWR’s Southwest Virginia Mussel Recovery 
Coordinator, Tim Lane, explained why: “In most 
instances, we are bringing gravid females that have 
already bred with males in the wild into the lab. We 
are extracting their larvae (glochidia) and artificially 
introducing the larvae to fish hosts to metamorphose 
into juvenile mussels. Then we culture those juveniles 
to adulthood and release them back to the wild. This 
is why we use propagate instead of breed. However, 
in the Appalachian monkeyface scenario, we have 
brought male and females together from the wild to 
breed in captivity... so, breed wouldn’tbe incorrect in 
this particular scenario.” 


Ryan Hagerty/USFWS 


Ryan Hagerty\USFWS 
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Floating docks support mussel culture systems at the AWCC where mussels 
grow to adulthood in 12 to 16 months. 


a 


DWR Mussel Recovery Coordinator Tim 
Lane inspects mussels being cultured in 
the floating upweller system (FLUPSY) 
located at the AWCC, 


| 
=. 


Round flow-through tanks help juvenile mussels 
transition to the adult stage as they filter a micro- 
bial diet from re-circulating pond water. 


Ryan Hagerty/USFWS 
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Above: Tim Lane cleans grow-out pans that house mussels prepared to 
be deployed to local streams. Center: A handful of the critically imperiled 

Appalachian monkeyface, ready to be stocked into the Clinch River in late 
summer 2022. Right: Mussel Recovery Biologists Sarah Colletti and Tiffany 
Leach prepare fish hosts for glochidial inoculation. This process allows the 
glochidia to latch onto the gills of the fish, where after a short period they 
will drop off and be collected for culture by AWCC staff. 
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had never been cultivated in a lab, so there were unknowns forward in saving a mussel that had seldom ever been seen, and 
around every corner. Scientists didn’t even know the mussel’s _ never yet cultured. 
host fish. Some species of mussel use common gamefish like “Every week they lived, it was new. No one had ever seena 
walleye or largemouth bass as hosts, others use catfish or tiny | [monkeyface mussel] at a month old, two months old, or a year 
darters—but no one knew the host fish the Appalachian mon- old,” Leach recalled of watching the resulting juvenile mussels 
keyface needed for this early life stage. Without it, there could grow. “Every time | sampled them, it was something no one else 
be no restoration effort. It fell upon DWR's Mussel Recovery _ had ever seen.” 
Biologist at the AWCC, Tiffany Leach, to figure it out. Each day culturing them brought new discoveries, but 

“We tried over 40 fish species, Leach said, but none were even more questions. It took long hours at the office working 
right. AWCC staff wondered if possibly monkeyface's host fish weekends and holidays just to keep them alive—hacking nature, 
no longer existed in these waters—in which case, the Appala- _ it turns out, is hard work. 


chian monkeyface species was likely doomed. “The main reason it took so Jong to get to this point is that 


Finally, the team tried a rare, four-inch minnow that’s the Appalachian monkeyface doesn't have a straightforward 
seldom found in the Powell River. Leach soon noticed ju- propagation process,” said Lane. “Some mussel species, it's like 
venile mussels, called “drop-offs,’ on the tank's bottom. The baking a cake for us—we know what to use and how to do it. 


blotched chub turned out to be the host fish, and the key to This species, it felt like astrophysics. It was close to impossible 
the Appalachian monkeyface's survival. The team focusedon _ to figure out how to produce them.” 

finding more blotched chubs to use as hosts, surveying local While most mussels use a lure to entice a host fish, the Ap- 
waters with electroshock gear, so they could pair them in tanks palachian monkeyface didn't. Biologists had problems figuring 
with the mussels. It was one big mystery solved, and one step _ out what triggered its glochidia release until they just happened 


The Complicated Way Mussels Reproduce 

All freshwater mussels require a different host fish for their microscopic babies, which are called “glochidia,” to live on parasit- 

ically for a short time. When an adult mussel releases its glochidia into the river—Lane compared them to tiny “Pac-Men” — 

they find refuge by clamping onto a fish’s gills for a periad of weeks or months, depending on the type of mussel. Eventually 

the ride on the fish’s gills ends when the mussel drops off to the river bottom to continue its life cycle. 

¢ Mussels are cunning bivalves—gravid females have adapted the ability to sense when a fish is close before releasing their 

babies, or even to “trick” a fish by wiggling a body part that imitates a minnow, luring it in close before exploding a cloud 
of glochidia point blank into the fish’s mouth and gills when the fish strikes the decoy. 
This symbiotic connection between mussel and fish is a glimpse into nature’s miraculous order—the host fish provides a 
safe haven for the glochidia, while the adult mussel returns the favor by filtering pollution from the water and providing 
structure for fish on the river bottom. 


It also makes it quite difficult to propagate, or produce young from, mussels in a lab setting. It’s not as simple as mammals 
breeding. 
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Mussel, Meghan Marchetti/DWR, chub, Hunter Greenway/DWR. glochidia, Tim Lane/(DWR 
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monkeyface mussels across the Clinch River in preparation for 
release. 


to observe a larval release in the captive mussels that was trig- 
gered by the vibrations of staff walking near their pan. “We just 
learned this recently, and biologists in the past wouldn't have 
realized what was happening, but for sure they were disturbing 
them and triggering them to release the larvae in the process 
of collecting them,’ Lane said. 


Good News 
From the eight they started with, the AWCC staft produced 
165 Appalachian monkeyface mussels—enough to begin 
putting some back into the Clinch River where they once lived. 
Of those, 125 were released and 40 were kept in captivity to 
support similar efforts in the future. Now, should some disas- 
ter strike the monkeytace population in the Powell, there will 
hopefully be a second broad stock surviving in the Clinch. A 
lot of thought and planning went into the selection of the site, 
beginning with confirmation that the host fish was present. 

“We put them at what we feel is the safest place to put 
them in the state of Virginia,” Lane said of the Russell County 
location. “If they have a chance to thrive, this is the best chance 
humans can give them.” 

The Clinch River holds an amazing 133 species of fish and 
46 species of freshwater mussels, with more imperiled species 
—22—than any other river in the country. Its watershed sits in 
the middle of the Great Appalachian Valley, a vast, 1,200-mile 


Tim Lane 


face mussels that are selected for release into the Clinch River. 


trough running from Canada to Alabama. Its upper reaches 
are so pristine, and hold such abundant biodiversity, it's been 
called “the temperate Amazon” 

“This river has the single highest density of imperiled 
aquatic species of any temperate river in the world, said 
Braven Beaty, an ecologist with The Nature Conservancy. “It’s 
a special, special place. And it warrants our attention and our 
work to make sure that extends for the next generation and 
generations to come.” 

On the occasion of the Appalachian monkeyface release, 
Lane took advantage of having an elite team on the water to do 
a river-bottom survey of previously stocked mussels. Surveys 
let researchers monitor the health of a population or even to 
track an individual mussel over time as it grows. This is Lane's 
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favorite part of his job, because it's a glimpse into the mussel’s 
underwater world, allowing a real-time view of the overall 
vigor of mussels in the stream. 

To conduct the survey, a biologist waves a detector wand 
along the river bottom to find the approximate location of 
mussels that have tiny passive integrated transponder (PIT) 
tags attached to their shells. Assistants called “searchers” float 
alongside in snorkel gear to pick out the tagged mussels so 
they can be examined, aged, measured, and safely returned to 
the river bottom. 

On this day, they found 15 different species of healthy 
mussels that staff from the AWCC had previously stocked, 
along with one big surprise—an untagged juvenile oyster 
mussel. 

Just like the monkeyface, the oyster mussel is critically 
endangered. Finding a young oyster mussel here 
confirms that the thousands of previously 
stocked oyster mussels have now begun 
naturally reproducing successfully in 
this section of the river. That's the 
long-term goal for the oyster mussel 
as well as the eventual hope for the 
Appalachian monkeyface—to begin 
new self-sustaining populations 
here in the Clinch. 


They Need Our Help 


Mussels can live for up to 100 years, 
scuttling along the river bottom for short 
distances with a muscular “foot” they extend 
from their shell. They are filter feeders, consuming 

detritus and pollution from the river, with each capable of 
filtering about 10 gallons of water each day. Lane compares 
their importance and their function in the water to that of 
trees on land. 

“Mussels are the forests of our fresh waters—just like 
you have a diverse, deciduous forest with oak trees and maple 
trees, the diversity of these mussels is important for the 
stream, because they all like different little niches out there in 
the river bottom,” Lane said. “They all have different fish hosts 
that come and go, so sometimes one species of mussel is doing 
well and having high recruitment and others aren't; over time 
others will be doing well. Having all that diversity increases 
the community's chance for persisting in the future. 

“Mussels are important just like trees are to cleaning our 
air, Lane continued. “They clean the water for all the fish, the 
salamanders, crayfish, and bugs. They're starting at the base 
of the ecosystem, taking all the algae, bacteria, and detritus 
out of the water, fixing that to the bottom of the substrate, 
and making that energy available to the food web. Ultimately, 
humans are at the top of that food web and rely on them just 
as much as everything else.” 
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Braven Beaty of The Nature Conservancy waves a 
detector wand along the river bottom to find the 
approximate location of mussels that have passive 
integrated transponder (PIT) tags (pictured left) 
attached to their shells. 


Lane says we all have a role in protecting 
these important creatures. Mussels are adept at fil- 
tering natural pollutants, but are extremely sensitive to 
man-made chemical pollution, like fertilizers and pesticides, 

and have experienced mass die-ofts from contaminants hu- 
mans have dumped into rivers over the years. Fortunately, the 
Clean Water Act of 1972 has made a big impact in preventing 
toxic discharge into our rivers. Property owners can do their 
part to help our rivers too, by keeping riparian buffers—stream 
banks—undeveloped and their livestock out of the river. When 
trees and plants near the water's edge are removed, it causes 
erosion that chokes mussels in silt, creating a dead zone. 

“They need our help. When we want to go fAshing, swim- 
ming, or canoeing in a clean stream, we take for granted all 
that freshwater mussels are doing for us,’ Lane said. 

The team at AWCC has successfully cultured and stocked 
35 different species of mussels to date, many with names as 
colorful as their distinctively patterned shells—rough rabbit's 
foot, snuffbox, Cumberlandian combshell, birdwing pearly- 
mussel, pink heelsplitter—and now, the Appalachian mon- 
keyface. Lane says the imaginative names likely came from 
malacologists (mussel researchers) hundreds of years ago, 
working by candlelight, perhaps seeing a monkey's profile or a 
bird’s wing in a shell. 

Rose Agbalog, biologist with the UFWS, said that 
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Above: The team of (from left) Tiffany Leach/DWR, Tim Lane/DWR, Braven Beaty/TNC, Sarah Colletti/DWR, 
Maddie Cogar/DWR, and Rose Agbalog/USFWS celebrated a “monumental” day for the AWCC after releasing 
Appalachian monkeyface mussels into the Clinch River. 


returning the Appalachian monkeyface mussel to the Clinch is 
“monumental. It's a great step towards recovery of the species. 
Even though we have a long way to go, this is the first step in 
that direction.” 

Lane said the day of the monkeyface release was the 
biggest day for the AWCC since it was founded in 1998. “I’m 
just very proud of the work my team has done, as well as the 
people who came before us, whose shoulders we're standing 
on, who spent their whole careers trying to igure out how to 
recover species like the Appalachian monkeyface. They left 
behind all these little scraps of knowledge on how to produce 
them that we were able to piece together.” 

The Appalachian monkeyface stocking on the Clinch has 


The rivers of Southwest Virginia are home to an incredible diversity of 
mussel species, including some of the most imperiled on Earth, and all 
kick-started long-term goals for eventually producing tens of | need our protection. 


thousands more Appalachian monkeyface, as well as other en- 
dangered mussels and fish, and widening their range to nearby 


streams and tributaries. River's stable bed of gravel and sand, where they can thrive and 
“Hopefully one day, we'll reach a point where this stream grow. The hard work is over for the day—the coolers are empty 
is functioning the way it should again, and we can focus on and the cameras packed away—but Lane and his team at the 
some of the nearby streams that aren't as well off” Lane said. AWCC, and all their conservation partners, will return to their 
“All these mussel species should be there as well, but they're work of recovering species at the edge of extinction all over 
not. So wed like to continue spreading this work we're doing again in the morning. 
all over the Southwestern Virginia region” ——————__—__- 
As the sun lowered on the horizon, the stocking team Ron Messina is a passionate outdoorsman and the Video Production 
placed the last of the PIT-tagged mussels into the Clinch Manager at the Virginia Department of Wildlife Resources. 
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By Ashley Stimpson 


( rowing up in Michigan in the 1950s, Joan Chapman 

\ spent her summers at a family cabin in the wilds of 
the Upper Peninsula. While her father rarely touched 

the fishing rod he kept there, the equipment cast a certain spell on 

Chapman. “It fascinated me,” she remembered. She wanted to try 

it—and she wasn't about to wait around for a chaperone. 

“I began stealing my father’s leather driving gloves and that 
spin rig. I would shove a peanut butter and jelly sandwich in my 
pocket and take off all day in the rowboat,” she recalled almost 
seven decades later. 

Chapmian figures she was about 10 years old when she first 
started casting that spin rig into West Bay, a small inlet that opened 
onto Lake Superior. Out there, she was looking for pike, long skinny 
fish with dangerously sharp teeth—hence the leather driving gloves. 

Fast forward 30 years and Chapman's fascination with fishing 
had mostly worn off. Every once in a while, shed take her daughters 
fishing at Lake Manassas or go out on a friend's boat in the Ches- 
apeake Bay. “But I'd always have more fun in the front of the boat, 
trolling around, just sightseeing,’ she said. 

It was her current husband, who she met in her 40s, who rekin- 
dled her childhood fascination with a fishing rod when he took her 
fly fishing. Her first day in waders was a revelation. “It was a whole 
different kind of fishing,” she realized. “More relaxed, more medita- 
tive. You could really get into a Zen when you were fly fishing” 

Wanting to nurture her burgeoning interest, Chapman began 
joining her husband and his friends when they went out fishing 
around their home in Northern Virginia, but soon found the expe- 
rience lacking. 

“T would ask how to do something, and they would say ‘don't 
worry about it, you're doing fine!” she recalled. There werent dis- 
missing her, she said, they simply didn’t know how to teach her. “I 
had all these questions, and mostly got unsatisfying answers.” 

She began just watching them instead, studying their form, and 
trying to imitate what they were doing. Then, she would go off by 
herself to practice. “I would say I’m going to go look at wildflowers. 
But I'd fish,” she said. 

In 2017, long after Chapman had taught herself to be a profi- 
cient fly angler, a friend of her husband's reached out with a seren- 
dipitous request. A friend’s wife had asked him to teach her to fly 
fish, but so far, it wasnt going great. The student asked if he knew a 
female instructor who might work with her. Remembering her own 
struggle as a novice angler, Chapman agreed right away. 


Finding Female Fellowship on the Water 

The role came naturally to Chapman, who spent her career teaching 
math and computer science. “In math and algebra, you have to fol- 
low certain steps to solve a problem, and you can't leave out a single 
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Left: Joan Chapman, pictured along the South River in Waynesboro, wants 
to share fly fishing with women and girls fram all walks of life. 
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step, she noted. “It's the same thing in fly fishing. You have to 
break it down to all the small, seemingly insignificant steps from 
beginning to end.” 

The experience also revealed something else to Chapman: 
that fly fishing comes naturally to women. “A lot of people think 
fly fishing is about power. But it has nothing to do with power 
and muscles; it has to do with coordination and finesse,’ she 
explained. “You have to be in tune with the equipment and your 
body. Women are good at fly fishing because they're already so in 
tune with their bodies and what their bodies are doing” 

After lots of time on the water around the Piedmont with her 
student-turned-fishing partner, “we had the idea to get a group of 
women logether,” Chapman said. Through word of mouth, and 
without much effort on Chapman’s part, a group materialized. 

“It turns out there were a lot of women who wanted to give [fly 
fishing] a try.” 

Today, Shenandoah Reel Women (SRW) is an organization 
of about two dozen anglers who get together every few weeks to 
practice knot-tying, upkeep their equipment, and, of course, go 
fishing. “Joan is an amazing mentor,’ said Julia Sargent, a SRW 
member. “She's has awoken a passion in me” 

One of Chapman's first pieces of advice is not to worry about 
expensive gear or equipment at first. “I can Joan it to them until 
they're sure they want to pursue the hobby,’ she said. Thanks 
to working with lots of women over the years, Chapman has a 
stash of loaner rods and reels. While each woman learns at her 
own pace and fishes at her own level, the group is there to offer 
support and guidance. 

“Fly fishing can seem complicated. There is a lot of equip- 
ment and a lot of skills. {t can feel insurmountable on your own,” 
says Sargent. “But a group of women makes it feel so accessible. 
Everyone is so supportive. Theres no pressure to perform.’ It's 
this low-stakes atmosphere, Sargent argues, that allows the women 
to enjoy the uncomplicated pleasure of fishing: “standing in a 
stream, experiencing nature.” 

In fact, sometimes the women put their rods away early and 
head out for hike. 


Fishing for the Next Generation 

In 2020, a SRW member learned about the Virginia Wildlife 
Grant Program, a partnership between the Virginia Department 
of Wildlife Resources (DWR) and the Wildlife Foundation of Vir- 
ginia, that was seeking applications from organizations working 
to get more wamen in the outdoors. The group quickly decided to 
apply to run a summer camp for girls. 

There was just one problem, SRW wasn't an official 501¢3. So, 
Chapman approached Friends of the North Fork of the Shenan- 
doah River (FNFSR)—a riverkeeper organization in Woodstock 
she had been volunteering with—and proposed a partnership. 
Together, they applied for and received a grant, with the un- 
derstanding that FNFSR would administer the award and SRW 
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Left: Sienandoah Reel Women members enjoy a day on the river 
together. Left inset: A SRW summer camp participant practices rigging 
up her gear. 
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would run the camps. “They get bragging rights, but we get to go 
outside and interact with the girls,” Chapman jokes. 

In the summer of 2021, SRW held two sessions of day camps 
at Seven Bends State Park for girls ages 12 to 18. Campers spent 
three days on the river, learning to fish—and about fish, too. 
“About 70 percent of the time we're on the water fishing,” says 
Chapman, “and the other 30 percent is watershed education” 
Before a lesson on casting technique, for example, the girls sur- 
veyed the stream for macroinvertebrates. 

Chapman, who had taught co-ed workshops before, says 
the difference in the all-girls format was immediately noticeable. 
“When it's all girls and women, everyone is relaxed. The real them 
comes out,’ she noted. 

The day camps were so successful that the following year 
FNFSR and SRW applied for additional funds to add an overnight 
option. In June 2022, the first cohort of eight campers gathered at 
the lodge at Shenandoah River State Park for five days. In addition 
to fishing and environmental instruction, the campers took turns 
making meals for one another and caring for their shared space. 

Sargent, who served as a counselor at the camp, was struck 
by how the camaraderie the girls developed both indoors and 
outdoors was evident on the river. “When one girl would catch a 
fish, there was so much excitement and support, she said. “It was 
really beautiful.” 

As the week wore on, Sargent noticed the girls needed less 
and less instruction. “You could watch them becoming more con- 
fident,’ she said. “They went from needing a lot of help to it being 
just like going out and fishing on their own with a buddy.” 

Kevin McDonald, the assistant park manager at Hungry 
Mother State Park who helped out as a facilitator, says being part of 
the camp was “a joy,’ but the most meaningful part of the experi- 
ence was bringing his daughter, Ellee, to the camp. “She knows her 
dad and uncles love to fly fish, but she hadn't been able to witness 
a female role model yet,” McDonald said. “I have every confidence 
that the camp has let her understand she can do it too” 

Another set of parents whose daughters attended the camp 
recalled that “as soon as we picked them up, they were talking 
about coming next year.” At the end of the camp, the girls each 
went home with their own rod and reel—and a keen new interest 
in fishing and conservation. 

For Chapman, who learned to fish largely on her own, the 
best part of the camp was seeing a bond form between the group 
of girls. “If they came with a ‘me’ mentality, they left with an ‘us’ 
mentality,’ she said. 

With no plans to hang up her waders just yet, you can find 
Chapman on the water, inviting more women and girls to be a 
part of that “us.” # 


Ashley Stimpson is a freclance journalist based in Maryland who 
writes often about conservation, climate change, and animals 01 the 
Mid-Atlantic. 


Left: Catching a fish on the fly and sharing the experience with other girls 
is what makes SRW's summer camp special. Inset above: SRW members 
enjoy a sense of camaraderie and support. 
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Hoffler Creek Wildlife Preserve 


Has Created a Landscape for Learning 


Decades after a Portsmouth community banded together to save one of their city’s last wild 
spaces, the Hoffler Creek Wildlife Preserve has become a platform 
for year-round conservation, research, education, recreation, and stewardship initiatives. 


WOR os 


Story and photos by Beth Hester 


ou might be surprised to find 142 acres of peace- 

ful, environmentally valuable wilderness situated 

within the densely developed, independent city 
of Portsmouth and in close proximity to the Monitor-Mer- 
rimac Bridge Tunnel, a U.S. Coast Guard Base, the Craney 
Island Naval Supply Center, and suburban neighborhoods. 
A remarkable safe haven for wildlife and a precious public 
resource, the Hofiler Creek Wildlife Preserve (HCWP) owes 
its existence to a committed band of accidental activists who 
worked to form the nonprofit Hoffler Creek Wildlife Foun- 
dation and battled to shield the last bit of urban green space 
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in the watershed of Hoffler Creek, a 2.1-mile tidal inlet on the 
southern end of the James River, from real estate developers. 

In 1998, after an intense three-year negotiation process 
with stakeholder groups, the Foundation received permission 
to initiate plans for the Preserve's development and ongoing 
maintenance. The Preserve's very existence is a testament to 
the power of effective coalition building, relentless optimism, 
and a disinclination to take no for an answer. 

In 2022, HCWP founders, members, staff, devoted volun- 
teers, and Portsmouth’s Mayor, Shannon Glover, celebrated its 
25th anniversary. “Thanks to the efforts of forward-thinking 


community leaders many years ago, the land that ultimately 
became the Hoffler Creek Wildlife Preserve was transformed,” 
said Glover in a recent interview. “Each year, thousands of 
visitors come to the Preserve to see one of the finest examples 
of revitalized waterfront green space that the region has to 
offer.” 


So Much to Learn 
The Preserve hosts six distinct ecosystems: northern wood- 
lands, southern woodlands, tidal creek, salt marsh, riparian, 
and a formerly brackish 39-acre lake. At Lake Ballard, formerly 
a Virginia Department of Transportation (VDOT) borrow pit, 
or site from which dirt is removed for other projects, salinity 
has decreased dramatically over time to the point where Lake 
Ballard is now considered a primarily freshwater body. Three 
miles of trails vary in terrain and meander through wildflower 
meadows, stands of native grass, pine, native shrubs, and 
hardwoods. More than 200 bird species have been identi- 

fied within the Preserve, sharing the sanctuary with deer, 
foxes, otters, various reptiles and raptors, heron, mud crabs, 
waterfowl, shrimp, periwinkle snails, and turtles—all of the 
creatures youd expect to find along the mid-Atlantic coastal 
plain. 

But there have been some surprises. In late 2021, an ex- 
traordinary event occurred on Lake Ballard when hundreds of 
raucous seagulls descended upon the lake to gorge themselves 
on juvenile gizzard shad. Shad are shimmering, anadromous 
members of the herring family native to the Chesapeake Bay, 
and they're among the preferred snacks of gulls, cormorants, 
heron, bald eagles, osprey, and other fish-eating bird species. 
Startled staff and visitors to the Preserve watched in awe. 
HCWP Director Ashley Morgan said that prior to the 2021 
seagull feeding frenzy, no one had been aware of any fish 
living in the lake. 

DWR Fisheries Biologist Chad Boyce noted that 
the shad could have entered Lake Ballard during an 
overflow from Hoffler Creek due to high rainfall at 
some point. Gizzard shad are common in the area's 
waters, and can be found in local ponds. The phenom- 
enon did not occur in 2022, but the lake's composition 
became part of a study undertaken by students during 
a summer internship program. 

The Preserve's thoughtful design and expansive 
grounds make it a perfect venue for four-season 
exploration, recreation, and research. Visitors can take 
yoga and meditation classes, hike the trails, attend 
birding and photography rambles, learn how lacal 
flora winters via cold weather walks, enjoy moonlight 
kayak tours, or picnic in the spacious pavilion. In the 
main visitors’ center, Mike Reiss, a DWR-certified 
Boating Safety Education instructor, teaches boating 
safety classes and conducts outreach events for Scout 
troops and other organizations. Near the kayak launch 


Second-grade students celebrating the release of swallowtail butterflies. 


on Hoffler Creek, a solar-powered lab stores kayaking equip- 
ment and is home base for water quality testing programs, 
oyster monitoring, and other science-based projects. 

HCWP draws scientists, students, and academics from 
around the region who've discovered that the Preserve's diverse 
ecosystems in close proximity to one another create an excep- 
tional environment for research. Tick surveillance researchers 
from Old Dominion University's Department of Biological 
Studies, led by Professor Holly Gaff, chose HCWP as “ideal 
for our research” because the Preserve has both deciduous 
and non-deciduous trees and a thick understory adjacent to 
a lake—a perfect representation of southeastern Virginia's 
ecosystem. 

Cultivating ecosystems of talent and maintaining part- 
nerships with scientists, researchers, educators, volunteers, 
and local non-profits enables the Preserve to host and support 
numerous community science outreach programs and recre- 
ational initiatives throughout the year, from oyster gardening 
events and citizen scientist water monitoring projects to youth 
kayaking experiences and STEM-related internship programs. 

To illustrate the Preserve’s wide-ranging impact on sur- 
rounding communities, let's look at four ongoing programs 
that educate, inspire, and foster environmental stewardship: 


Caterpillars in the Classroom 

It's a warm June morning at Churchland Academy Elementary 
School, and Jasmyn Sobiech’s second-grade students work to 
contain their excitement as they jockey for the best position 
from which to view three black swallowtail butterflies who are 


expectantly wing-flexing inside a specialized enclosure. Before 
releasing the butterflies near some flowering shrubs, Sobiech 
leads her class through a review of the insect's lifecycle and 
celebrates the student's participation in the successful STEM 
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project, part of Virginia's Standards of 
Learning (SOL) Living Systems unit. 

When the time comes to free the 
butterflies, the kids shout words of 
encouragement to the creature they've 
watched metamorphose: larva to 
caterpillar, caterpillar to pupa, pupa 
to butterfly. The second-graders wave 
goodbye to the swaliowtails until they're 
just out of sight. 

Churchland Academy Elementary 
is one of 59 Portsmouth Public Schools 
classrooms where HCWP, in partner- 
ship with Old Dominion University’s 
(ODU) horticultural center, provides enclosures, larva, fennel 
and parsley plants, educational literature, and other resources 
to make the Caterpillars in the Classroom program accessible 
to as many students as possible. 

“Our partners at the Preserve and at ODU have been 
phenomenal, ensuring that our students and teachers have the 
best experience possible,’ said Tiffany Nichols, science teacher 
and STEM specialist with Portsmouth Public Schools. “Many 
students have never seen a caterpillar; the opportunity for 
them to be up close and personal with it gives them a sense of 
responsibility for the creature's wellbeing and an appreciation 
for the cycle of nature. The experience is priceless—during 
the project segments three- to four-week span, the students 
didn't want to miss a day of school for fear of missing out on 
the butterflies’ emergence.’ 


[ea ae 
Volunteers test water quality at HCWP’s lab on Hoffler Creek. 


Citizen Scientist Water Monitoring Program 

On the first Saturday of every month local, citizen scientists 
assemble at HCWP's Creekside Lab to take water samples 
and conduct a series of water-quality monitoring tests. Sup- 
ported in part by a grant from the Virginia Department of 
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Environmental Quality (DEQ), the 
volunteers, many of whom have sci- 
ence and technology backgrounds, 
collect important data for state agen- 
cies. Program participants gravitate 
to the program as a concrete, hands- 
on way of giving back to the Preserve 
and to the surrounding waterways. 

“Through education and testing, 
we can implement programs to help 
citizens realize the importance of 
the way their behaviors impact the 
quality of our waterways, said Mary 
Dewing, a retired educator and 
HCWP volunteer. “By taking monthly monitoring data, we 
can see what activities are impacting the water and figure out 
ways to help ensure that harmful events don't happen again. 
When oil spills or other contaminants are introduced into area 
waters, we can gauge how far they might travel up the creek. 
It’s a way of protecting the land, water, and wildlife in the area. 
I grew up ina family that loved the water and they taught me 
to appreciate and care for its future. Jt'’s been an important part 
of my life, conserving it for future generations.” 

Bob Tuleya also volunteers on the water monitoring 
program. “!’m a retired scientist who worked with computer 
models, theory, and math and physics equations. | thought Id 
benefit from a more hands-on experience, taking measure- 
ments and learning about basic water quality.’ he said. “HCWP 
is a special place. During the testing process, we're surround- 
ed by individuals and families enjoying a unique outdoor 
experience. Some student testers have even used the program 
as a way to advance their careers and augment their studies in 
the field. During our first year of testing, the measurements 
showed some interesting variations, and we look forward to 
discussing the results with the experts.” 

Testing results and measurements from the program are 
distributed to state agencies, where the bulk of the analysis is 
integrated into their data. 


Teen Kayaking Classes 

Down at the kayak launch in the spring and summer, groups 
of teens representing two Jocal youth groups, The Up Center 
and Teens With a Purpose, gather around kayaking instructor 
Reiss. Kitted out with life jackets, safety whistles, and paddles, 
they listen intently while Reiss covers kayaking safety, equip- 
ment use, basic stroke variations, signaling, launching, and 
docking the small craft and on-shore kayak transport. This 

is the first opportunity most of the teens have had to explore 
nature from on the water or to pilot any kind of watercraft. In 
2022, Reiss, along with other HCWP volunteers, introduced 
approximately 60 teens to the sport of kayaking and to envi- 
ronmental stewardship. 


Learning to paddle at HCWP is Fequentiytr the first time teenagers 
have had the chance to explore from on the water. 


Youth group directors and counselors partner with the 
Preserve to offer at-risk teens in under-resourced communities 
empowering outdoor activities that promote equitable access, 
teach leadership skills, encourage physical well-being, and ad- 
vance social and emotional development. As the teens navigate 
the creek with growing confidence, Reiss takes the opportunity 
to discuss conservation issues relating to the tidal wetlands 
environment. 


Student Internship Program 

in 2020, HCWP, Communities in Schools of Hampton Roads 
(CiS), IncuHub Coworking, and the Virginia Modeling, 
Analysis, and Simulation Center (VMASC) came together to 
create an innovative STEM-based, paid internship program for 
area high school students. The program introduces students to 
STEM career opportunities, exposes them to new, and often 
challenging, environments, encourages them to become in- 
volved in their communities, and creates program deliverables 
that are interesting, creative, and make a difference. Through 
a combination of field work at the Preserve and classroom 


HCWP's internship program exposes students to STEM career oppor- 
tunities and more. 


instruction at VMASC, the interns spend four weeks investi- 
gating issues in technology and environmental science. 
“Students often imagine that career paths are strict and 
linear. That mindset can feel confining,’ explained Patrick 
Ball, VMASC senior scientist and on-site internship supervi- 
sor. “We want to expose them to career options that combine 
STEM and ecology with creativity and community service, 
to show them that it's possible to build a satisfying career by 
combining their passions and to feel empowered by doing 
something for the greater good. We show them that they can 
change their lives—but first they have to envision possibility.” 
Theus Dixon, CiS Lead Site Coordinator for the 2022 
internship, weighed in: “Especially in underserved communi- 
ties, we see students who can't see beyond their own neighbor- 
hoods, and often aren't even aware of the types of wild spaces 
that exist just a few miles from their homes. The Preserve is 
a magical environment, and the response from the students 
about their experiences there has been overwhelming” 


For the 2022 program, the internship curriculum included: 


+ Understanding invasive plant species mitigation and expe- 
riencing the efficacy of environmentally friendly “goatscaping” 
to curb problematic wisteria. 

- Boating safety 

+ Basic wildlife identification 

« Community service 

« ‘The use of drones, hydrones, and other sophisticated 
testing equipment to survey the area, measure Lake Ballard's 
salinity and depth, study groundwater and soil, and to discover 
as much as they could about the lake through their investiga- 
tions and sampling 

+ Studying the microbiology of the lake, analyzing the water 
for nitrogen, dissolved oxygen, and other bio-indicators 


The interns created a multi-episode podcast documenting 
their study at the Preserve and the research that led them to 
discover the measurable salinity drop at Lake Ballard, which 
made local and regional news. 

The students shared that some of the most meaningful 
moments of their internship came from the camaraderie they 
experienced as together they conducted research while navi- 
gating a physically challenging mid-summer environment. The 
students also expressed the excitement they telt by making an 
important scientific discovery in their own backyard, and that 
the entire experience opened up for them a world of career 
possibilities in STEM and environmental science. 


Beth Hester is a writer and freelance photographer from Portsmouth. 
Her passions include reading, shooting, kayaking, fishing, tying salt 
water flies, and tending her herb garden. 
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Try Kayak. 


Fishing from a kayak is a great way"to reachiwew waters.4 
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hen you ask most people to 

AY describe a fishing boat, chances 
are you're going to get one of 
two answers. They're either going to 
tell you about a rusted jonboat with 
plywood seats and a cinderblock anchor, 
or they're going describe a high-speed 
glitter boat with more screens than a 
high school computer lab. In my opin- 
ion, there's nothing wrong with either 
of these, but as I've evolved as an angler, 
I’ve found that what works best for me 
is a kayak. 

There are several reasons I like 
fishing from a kayak. First is the fact that 
many lakes in Virginia don't allow gas 
motors. Second, the almost nonexistent 
maintenance of a kayak allows me to 
spend more time fishing and less time 
fretting over whether or not my motor is 
leaking oil. Third, fishing out of a kayak 
is a surefire way to discover new places 
to fish. A well-equipped fishing kayak is 
perfect for getting into skinny, hard-to- 
access waterways that many anglers will 
be unable to reach in standard fishing 
boats. 

All of the advice below is hard- 
earned, but it’s important to note that 
it’s also all based on what works best for 
me, specifically. Kayak fishing has an 
incredible community of do-it-yourself 
enthusiasts—with a bit of research and 
trial and error, you'll develop a system 
that works best for your fishing style, 
budget, and personal preferences. 
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The Basics 
As a new angler, there are a few basics 
that you need to know before you head 
out on the water. Before you start filling 
your garage with all of the latest gear, 
you should spend your time familiariz- 
ing yourself with four critical and often 
overlooked rules for kayak fishing safely. 
}. Weara life jacket 
2. Dress to get wet 
3. Tether everything 
4. Know your centerline 
The bottom line with kayak fishing 
is that you're going to get wet. From 
drippy paddles to splashing fish, water is 
going to get on you and in your kayak. 
As well, if you're in an area that can 
accommodate larger boats, you're going 
to encounter wakes and other circum- 
stances that can capsize your boat. With 
proper handling, you'll be fine and will 
stay afloat, but it’s important, especially 
in colder water, to be prepared to go for 
a swim. | always wear layers, wicking 
clothing, and if it's cold, a water-resistant 
outer layer. On top of that, I add the 
most important piece of equipment, my 
life jacket. 
You also need to make sure that 
your kayak is ready in case it flips. 
Most fishing kayaks are very stable, and 
your chances of flipping are low, but 
they're never zero. I stow everything 
important in a dry bag. This includes 
my phone, camera, and wallet. Next, I 
attach as much of my gear as possible 


Left: Fishing from a kayak can help you navigate smaller 
waters inaccessible by larger boats. Above: Organization 
and storage are key when kayak fishing. 


to expandable leashes. That way, in the 
event that | do capsize, I don't have to 
sit and watch helplessly as hundreds of 
dollars of rods sink to the bottom. My 
tackle and other gear are stowed in a 
crate that is also lashed into the boat. 
Of course, chances are some of my gear 
is going to go floating away, but with a 
proper system, it should be minimal. 

Lastly, it’s important to spend time 
getting familiar with how your kayak 
handles on the water. It's often referred 
to as the centerline—the space at the 
dead center of your boat that provides 
the most stability. While modern fishing 
kayaks are built to let you stand, sit, 
kneel, and otherwise move around, it's 
important to still try to stay on your 
centerline as much as passible. As my 
personal setup has evolved, I've learned 
that keeping my entire workspace as 
tight as possible to my centerline makes 
it easier for me to stay comfortable and 
dry while fishing. 


The Gear 

Gear selection is a matter of preference 
and budget. As you evolve as a kayak 
angler, you'll discover what works best 
for you and start to develop systems that 
perform best for your kayak. The best 
piece of advice | can give for managing 
kayak fishing gear is this: a place for 
everything, and everything in its place. 
When things get hectic, you want to 
know exactly where your tools are. 
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your needs, you can customize your fishing ka 


yak. 


The best way to get started is just to go! 


with a bit of research and trial and error, you'll develop a system that works best for 


Whether your're netting a personal best 
or trying to get your rods untangled 
from some tree branches, knowing 
where your gear is matters. 

Beyond that, here's a short list of 
things I think can benefit you as a kayak 
angler: 

Vv A dedicated, purpose-built fishing 
kayak—the differences between recre- 
ational and fishing kayaks are many and 
to have the best and safest experience 
possible, it's worth it to get the right kind 
of kayak from the start. 

VV Amilk crate or tackle crate for 
storage— many companies make kayak 
fishing-specific crates for storing tackle 
and other gear, but I've had no problems 
with my oversized storage crate fram a 
local hardware store. Find what works 
for your budget and stick to it. 

Vv Pliers, nips, scissors—! put a set of 
pliers in the main storage compartment 
on my kayak, nips attached to my life 
jacket, and scissors in my tackle box. 

Vv Ties, straps, leashes—I tend toward 
the retractable leashes you often see fly 
anglers use to hold things like hemo- 
stats. They keep the line coiled and out 
of the way when you don't need it, while 
also keeping my gear from accidentally 
getting dropped overboard or floating 
away should J flip. 

Vv Boating safety gear—I always have 
my life jacket, plus a whistle, flashlight, 
small first aid kit, and fire starter on my 
body. I recommend investing in a more 


your fishing style, budget, and 


personal preferences. 


robust life jacket that includes pockets 
for additional storage. This way, if you 
and your kayak are separated, you have 
some basic items on your person. 


How to Get Started 
The best way to get started is to go! 
Becoming a proficient kayak angler, like 
any other outdoor skill, just takes time 
in the field learning and practicing. With 
that being said, there are some smart 
things you can do to approach your first 
couple of fishing trips. 
1. Start on familiar water 
2. Go with a buddy 
3. Be patient 

On your first couple of outings, ! 
recommend sticking to areas that you're 
more familiar with and that offer you 
calmer waters. Mid-sized lakes like Swift 
Creek Lake at Pocahontas State Park 
offer you enough space to really ex- 
plore and catch different fish while also 
removing the added stress and difficulty 
of having to navigate a flowing river 
or busy waterway. This gives you an 
opportunity to really familiarize yourself 
with your kayak, your systems, and your 
centerline. 

Secondly, going with a buddy is a 
sure way to have more fun while also 
practicing an age-old safety system for 


the outdoors. Not only is catching fish 
with a partner more fun, it also gives 
you someone else to rely on if things go 
wrong. This is especially helpful if your 
fishing buddy is more experienced with 
kayak fishing and can give you some tips 
and pointers along the way. 

Lastly, be patient. Things are going 
to go wrong. You're going to drop your 
pliers in the water. You're going to bird's 
nest your baitcaster, and you're going 
to find that you and your gear are able 
to get tangled up in ways you didn't 
think possible. It’s fine. After all, it's just 
fishing. Just remember to have fun, take 
time to work through issues as they 
arrive, and think about how you can 
reconfigure your systems, workspace, 
or gear to make your next trip go more 
smoothly. 

Hopefully this kayak fishing primer 
has you excited to get out this summer 
and push into new waters. Kayaks are 
incredible tools and really open up a lot 
of fishing opportunities not available to 
other anglers. Plus, kayak anglers are a 
friendly bunch, and everyone is usually 
excited to share tips, talk about setups, 
and introduce new people to the com- 
munity. Good luck, and see you on the 
water! °& 


James Moffitt is an outdoors writer, hunter, 
and angler based in Richmond. 
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Winner: Natural History Illustration 
Jared Sells 


“New River Water Dog” 


Winner: Artistic Expression 
Sasha Peterson 
“Cryptobranchus” 


Chosen for Restore the 
Wild sticker: 
Virginia Greene 
“Please Don’t Roll 
My Rocks” 
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Winner: Youth Chosen for art print: 
Lily Perry Sandy James 
“Rock Bottom” “Helibender” 
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The third annual DWR Restore the Wild Artwork Competi- 
tion, which asked artists to depict the eastern hellbender, an 
aquatic salamander that’s not conventionally “pretty” and is 
nicknamed the “snot-otter” for its slimy exterior, was a rousing 
success. Artists of all ages from across Virginia and other states 
rose to the challenge and created 139 imaginative and beau- 
tiful pieces of art celebrating the species. All the entries were 
displayed at the Elisabeth Flynn-Chapman Gallery at Artspace 
in Richmond, Virginia, during February and March. 

Each year, the Artwork Competition calls for submis- 
sions from the public that reflect Restore the Wild's mission to 
restore and create natural habitats vital to the survival of Vir- 
ginia’s wildlife. This year, the focus was placed on the eastern 
hellbender and clean water as the subjects. An aquatic sala- 
mander that has been identified as a Tier | Species of Great- 
est Conservation Need in the Virginia Wildlife Action Plan, 
eastern hellbenders are an aquatic species that prefer clear, 


Restore the Wild Competition 
Winners Announced 


fast-flowing, well-oxygenated streams and rivers in southwest 
Virginia. 

“This was a banner year for the Restore the Wild Art 
Competition—it exceeded our expectations in every way, said 
Restore the Wild committee member and DWR Watchable 
Wildlife Biologist Jessica Ruthenberg. “We were thrilled by 
the tremendous quality of the artwork and the wide variety 
of artistic styles and mediums used to interpret the eastern 
hellbender. We are humbled that so many talented and creative 
people took the time to enter this contest. 

“And, thanks to a new and exciting partnership with 
Artspace, this is the first year that we've been able to exhibit 

the contest submissions for public display. Our committee 
wasn't sure what to expect for the opening night of a hellbender 
art show, but the turnout and enthusiasm at the gallery was ab- 
solutely overwhelming. Clearly, there is a lot of love out there 
for the eastern hellbender!” Ruthenberg continued. 


See more: virginiawildlife.gov/blog/2023-restore-the-wild-artwork-winners 


Above: (From left) Tim Tassitano, DWR communications, 
marketing, and events manager; Jessica Ruthenberg, 
DWR watchable wildlife biologist; and Alice Anne Ellis, 
president of Artspace with some of the entries. Above 
right: Artspace in Richmond hosted the Restore the Wild 
Artwork Competition exhibit. Right: Visitors enjoy the 
opening of the exhibit. 
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DWR’s Eastern Shore Initiative 
Will Benefit Wildlife and Virginians 


The agency’s purchase of thousands of acres of land 
opens up opportunities for wildlife recreation and habitat management. 


radled between the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Chesapeake Bay, 
the Eastern Shore of Virginia 
is a unique part of our state. Expansive, 
undeveloped marshes, woods, meadows, 
and other wildlife-rich habitats comprise 
a majority of this 70-mile long, five- to 
15-mile-wide marine ecosystem. 

“The Eastern Shore has long been 
recognized as a destination for hunters, 
kayakers, bird watchers, campers, and 
outdoor enthusiasts from all over Virginia 
and the East Coast,” said Becky Gwynn, 
deputy director of the Virginia Depart- 
ment of Wildlife Resources (DWR). “It 
is a fantastic place to be outdoors and 
enjoy nature.” 

Historically, there has been limited 
accessible public land for outdoorsmen 
and women to explore in this land of 
peace and plenty. Then in 2022, DWR 
began the process of purchasing 65 
unique parcels of non-contiguous 
bayside and seaside properties totaling 
about 8,645 acres. The majority is in Ac- 
comack County; a considerably smaller 
portion is near Jamesville in Northamp- 
ton County. 

“While this is certainly not the 
largest acquisition that the DWR has 
ever made (several of our western 
Wildlife Management Areas are much 
larger), its location on Virginia's Eastern 
Shore makes it one of the most signifi- 
cant acquisitions of the agency, Gwynn 
explained. 

“These new lands substantially ex- 
pand public access on the Shore for peo- 
ple to celebrate and immerse themselves 
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By Emily M. Grey 
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Black-throated blue warblers will benefit 


from OWR's purchase and management of 
thousands of acres on the Eastern Shore. 


in nature,’ she continued. “The habitat 
work that we have queued up will greatly 
enhance those experiences. As well, 
wildlife respond to forests, wetlands, 
marshes, and open lands that provide 
better food and places for them to live, 
so it will get better and better over time.” 


Migrating Songbirds and 
Marshes 

Strategically situated along the Atlantic 
Flyway, these newly acquired parcels are 
crucial to millions of avifauna traveling 
this major migratory route, extending 
from Greenland to the Caribbean and 
South American tropics. Vital natural 
foods, fresh water, and staging areas 
will allow raptors, shorebirds, and 


neotropical songbirds to fuel up and rest 
before the long, arduous journey across 
the Chesapeake Bay en route to the 
tropics in fall. 

“These new lands will provide 
migrating birds, as well as other wild- 
life, with higher quality food and better 
habitat than is currently available,’ said 
Gwynn. 

In addition to the value for migra- 
tory bird species, the properties will also 
furnish quality habitat for upland game 
species, such as American woodcock, 
northern bobwhite, and wild turkey. 
More than 60 priority at-risk wild- 
life species, including the black rail, 
black-throated blue warbler, and seaside 
sparrow, will benefit from this acquisi- 
tion, as will the ever-present white-tailed 
deer and other native fauna and flora. 

“A number of the parcels on the bay 
side of Accomack County are important 
corridors for the natural migration of 
coastal marshes,’ Gwynn explained. 
“This inward ‘march’ of the marshes is 
occurring as a result of rising seas, and 
any barriers that impede this movement 
will result in the marshes being over- 
come and lost in the long-term. 

“Additionally, many of the parcels 
provide great opportunities to restore 
valuable wetlands on the Eastern Shore,’ 
Gwynn continued. “Drainage ditches 
occur on many of the parcels and were 
intended to support commercial forest 
production. We're working now to iden- 
tify the priority places where it makes 
sense to plug those ditches and restore 
the wetlands functions of those areas.’ 


History of Ownership 

Formerly owned by Chesapeake Corpo- 
ration, the newly acquired 65 parcels in 
Virginia were managed for lumber and 
forest production. In the 1990s, land 
transactions escalated in some areas. 

“The Conservation Fund was able 
to purchase about 76,000 acres on the 
Eastern Shore,’ said Heather Richards, 
Mid-Atlantic regional director, conser- 
vation acquisition, of The Conservation 
Fund (the Fund). “The bulk of the fand, 
about 50,000 acres, was in Maryland. 
That left us with holdings in Delaware 
and Virginia. We said, ‘We have the cap- 
ital to buy this land now, so we'll figure 
the final conservation solutions down 
the road’ 

“We had been holding this land 
and managing it for timber. The real 
estate market had not been great on the 
Eastern Shore. So, we used it to leverage 
other funding to buy other properties.” 

Approximately 22 years later, 

DWR approached The Conservation 
Fund about the property surrounding 
the Doe Creek Wildlife Management 
Area (WMA). Having worked with the 
agency on other Wildlife Management 
Area projects, the Fund was familiar 
with DWR’s capabilities and accomplish- 
ments, and the Fund presented DWR 
with the option to purchase all of the 
Eastern Shore property they held. 

“We were thrilled that DWR wanted 
to acquire all of the land from the proj- 
ect in Virginia and manage it for wildlife 
habitat,” said Richards. “It was an elegant 
solution for us from an operational 
standpoint, but, more importantly, it's a 
really terrific conservation outcome. 

“DWR is very good at managing for 
wildlife habitat,” she added. “DWR has 
the funding resources and the funding 
streams and staff to do the work, and 
that gave us a lot of confidence in the 
project.” 

Meanwhile, other key entities like 
National Fish and Wildlife Foundation 
(NFWE) and Acres for America became 
involved. The largest private conserva- 
tion grant-maker in our nation, NFWF 
is chartered by Congress to increase 


resources available for conservation 
across America. Walmart sponsors 
Acres for America, a NFWF program 
supported by Walmart donations. 
“Walmart Acres for America is highly 
competitive,’ explained Rob Blumenthal, 
senior director of communications of 
NFWF. “They're looking for projects 
that conserve lands of national signifi- 
cance that are landscape-scale and open 
up land to public access that wasn't 


previously available and has significant 
conservation value. This was the first 
Acres project to close in Virginia. From 
our point of view, this met a lot of our 
criteria, including supporting the local 
economy, increasing public access, and 
having a significant impact on fish and 
wildlife populations.” 


What the Future Holds 


The newly purchased properties have 
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“These new lands substantially expand 
public access on the Shore for people 
to celebrate and immerse themselves 

in nature.” Becky Gwynn of DWR 
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with loblolly pines; a red fox spotted on a parcel; great egret 


hunting in a marsh. 


Partners in this Joint Effort 
“This acquisition would not have been possible without the tremendous number of partners that supported our 


efforts to secure grant funding, and that brought their own funding to the project,” said DWR Deputy Director 
Becky Gwynn. “! can’t think of another acquisition that we've made that has had as diverse funding or extensive 
partnership as this one. The diversity of partners is reflective of the diversity of opportunity and value that we see in 
these lands.” 
Twelve agencies, organizations, and individuals contributed financially: 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (National Coastal Wetlands Conservation Act grant program, Pittman-Robertson 


Wildlife Restoration Program, and North American Wetlands Conservation Act grant program) 


The Conservation Fund We : Pee 
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Walks in the Woods 
In early November, DWR Conservation Police Officer 
(CPO) Anthony “Tony” Pennine and | wandered a low 
woodland seaside parcel bordering State Route 600 
(Seaside Road) and Frogstool Road, south of Wacha- 
preague in Accomack County. A grassy passageway 
led past sparkling sweet gum and red maple foliage. 
We gingerly negotiated blackberry brambles to reach 
a wetland mitigation area where Carolina chickadees, 
yellow-rumped warblers, and gray catbirds rustled 
from southern bayberry bushes. Suddenly, a young 
white-tailed buck scampered deeper into the forest. 
West of the village of Savageville, also located 
in Accomack County, we explored a bayside parcel. A 
loblolly pine shatter trail created an easy stroll past 
oyster mushroom-covered logs. Brilliant yellow beech 
trees were dwarfed by mighty oaks and loblolly pines. 
Locals may know this vicinity as Dahl Swamp. 
“Habitat management is our ultimate goal,” CPO 
Pennino explained. The Eastern Shore parcels, like 
other Wildlife Management Areas, will require users 
to have an access permit, Virginia hunting or fishing 


©Emily M. Grey 


license, current Virginia boat registration, or a Restore 
the Wild membership. 

Two weeks later, off Horntown Road in upper 
Accomack County, | met Steve Living, DWR habitat 
education coordinator, and Max Goldman, DWR 
statewide access coordinator. A padlocked iron gate 
marked the entry to this seaside parcel. After walking 
along a gravel road, we soon crossed a small wooden 
bridge to a forest edge. Skidder rows marked where 
timber was once transported for market. 

Referring to the new acquisition, Living said, “It’s 
exciting because we'll be able to provide vital habitat 
for wildlife, especially for neotropical migrating 
songbirds, while simultaneously providing outdoor 
access for the public to enjoy wildlife.” As we knelt 
to identify coyote, fox, and deer tracks, bald eagles— 
one immature and three adults—soared above us. 
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DWR’s Max Goldman and Stephen Living watch for wildlife on 


the newly acquired Eastern Shore properties. 


been named the Coastal Forest WMA. 
In time, there will be maps, limited 


parking spots, and use rules. Opportuni- 


ties will abound for wildlife-dependent 
recreation, such as wildlife viewing and 
hunting. 

DWR hopes to work with the 
Eastern Shore tourism alliance and the 


chambers of commerce of both counties 


to expand promotion of the Eastern 
Shore as an outdoor recreation destina- 
tion. The agency will ensure that users 
of these parcels respect the rights and 
privacy of surrounding landowners. In 


the future, a dedication and opening of 
some parcels is anticipated. 

“Our regional management team 
is currently working ona plan that 
outlines what kinds of uses will be able 
to occur on each of the parcels,” Gwynn 
said. “The work is grounded, in part, by 
the size, shape, and location of the par- 
cel on the landscape. All of the parcels 
will be managed for wildlife and the 
habitats that support them. 

“We may need to close a small 
portion of some parcels because of the 
presence of an at-risk species. We're 


still learning a lot about the animals on 
the properties and how they use these 
areas,” continued Gwynn. 

DWR Conservation Police Officer 
Anthony “Tony” Pennino added, “I 
think it will be a good opportunity for 
sportsmen and women of Virginia and 
beyond to come and enjoy the many 
wildlife recreation opportunities we 
have on the Eastern Shore.” 


Emily M. Grey is a naturalist, writer, photogra- 
pher, and attorney based on Virginia's Eastern 


Shore 
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The mission statement of the Department of Wildlife Resources (DWR) reads that we seek to conserve, connect, and protect: 
Conserve and manage wildlife populations and habitat for the benefit of present and future generations. Connect people to 
Virginia's outdoors through boating, education, fishing, hunting, trapping, wildlife viewing, and other wildlife-related activi- 
ties. Protect people and property by promoting safe outdoor experiences and managing human-wildlife conflicts. Here are a 
few of the many accomplishments of DWR staff in working toward those goals... 


New Wildlife Viewing Wall at Princess Anne WMA 


DWR Lands and Access division staff constructed a new wildlife 
viewing wall that overlooks three wetland impoundments at 
the Whitehurst tract of the Princess Anne Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area (WMA). This facility allows for wildlife viewing 
without startling birds and other wildlife that may be using 
the impoundments. The wetland impoundments are managed 
primarily for migratory waterfowl and shorebirds through 
seasonal flooding and moist soil management, which gives 
birds a place to rest as well as refuel on native food sources 
during their migration. Openings were cut in the wall to allow 
for utilization by people of all heights. There are future plans 
to add at least one more of these viewing walls at the Beasley 
tract of the Princess Anne WMA. 


Renovation of the boarding dock and fishing pier at the 
Lawnes Creek boating access site in Surry County was com- 
pleted. Plans for the renovation of the dock have been in the 
works since 2018, when the former dock was rendered unus- 
able due to vandalization. 

Anew 105’ accessible aluminum boarding dock and 
44' fishing pier were constructed along the existing ramp, 
allowing for an opportunity to fish and boat in Lawnes Creek 
and providing boat access to the James River. Additionally, an 
accessible parking spot and approach were added to ensure 
accessibility to all users. DWR Project Manager Ed Carr was 
exited to complete the project and said, “| am sure the public 
will be happy to have the new additional fishing pier and to 
have this facility back in full working order.” 

For more information about this and all of DWR’s boating 
access site please visit: virginiawildlife.gov/boating/access/ 
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Loggerhead Shrike Banded 


As one of the founding members of the Loggerhead Shrike Working Group 
formed in 2013 to facilitate international collaboration on loggerhead shrike 
conservation, DWR has led loggerhead shrike survey and banding efforts in 
Virginia with the help and support of the West Virginia Division of Natural 
Resources, the Smithsonian Conservation Biology Institute (SCBI), the U.S. 
Forest Service, and the many landowners who have allowed access to their 
properties. On February 14, DWR Non-Game Bird Conservation Biologist 
Sergio Harding captured and banded a loggerhead shrike in Crozet, bringing 
the total of individual shrikes banded for the project to 60 since December 
2014. The project seeks to analyze population characteristics, causes of 
their decline, and connections among populations in different states. 
Through this and other survey work by SCBI, West Virginia University 
and the second Virginia Breeding Bird Atlas, data confirms that shrikes are 
currently most abundant west of the Blue Ridge, particularly in areas of 
southwest Virginia, and are also found scattered in lower numbers across 
the Piedmont. In addition, the banding project has confirmed the con- 
nection between shrike populations in the Commonwealth and those in 
Ontario: to date, four individuals banded in Ontario during the breeding 
season have been re-sighted in Virginia during the fall and winter months. In 
addition, a breeding female banded in Virginia was unexpectedly re-sighted 
in Ontario some months later. Furthermore, genetic analyses of feathers 
collected during banding show that Virginia hosts three different shrike 
subspecies, suggesting complex connections with shrike populations in 
other states. Habitat improvement work at DWR’s Dick Cross Wildlife Man- 
agement Areas (WMAs) funded by the Restore the Wild initiative seeks to 
attract loggerhead shrikes. 
See more: virginiawildlife. gov/wildlife/information/loggerheaa-shrike/ 


Courtney Hallacher/DWR 
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Sharing Small Engine Knowledge 


In February, the DWR Region 4 Powhatan work unit hosted a small! engine 
repair workshop for DWR employees working on Wildlife Management 
Areas (WMAs) across the state as well as interacting agencies. Employees 
of The Nature Conservancy (TNC) and the Virginia Department of Conser- 
vation and Recreation (DCR) joined DWR staff. The workshop, conducted 
by Earl Hughes and Brian Harris of DWR’s Land and Access division, 
consisted of a safety review, testing the components of the small engine, 
maintenance procedures, and a session of hands-on diagnosis and repair 
for non-functioning equipment. While many participants had general 
knowledge of how the engines worked, the course gave them specific 
knowledge of how to diagnose and solve most starting issues— knowledge 
that’s extremely important, especially when working on prescribed fires. 
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7@ 2022 Angler Hall of Fame 


On the average, Virginia anglers measure more than 6,000 trophy-size freshwater fish annually. Their accomplishments are 
recognized by the Virginia Department of Wildlife Resources (DWR) through the Online Virginia Angler Recognition Program 
(OVARP). Anglers who register the largest trophy, by certified weight, of each species on the trophy fish chart each year are 
recognized as Angler of the Year. The Creel of the Year award recognizes the angler who accounts for the most trophy-sized fish 
caught and registered in OVARP from January 1 through December 31 annually. 


Find out about the Online Virginia Angler Recognition Program (OVARP) at: virginiawildlife.gov/fishing/trophy-fisht or call 
804-367-1000 


2022 CREEL AWARD goes to Joseph K. Martin of Covington. 


@ Blue Catfish-4 @ Brook Trout-4 Brown Trout-2 @ Rainbow Trout - 55 
@ Falifish - 29 Rock Bass-2 @ Yellow Perch-1 Trophy Fish Total: 97 


SPECIES 


Black Crappie 


Blue Catfish 97 |b, 8 oz: 52” Ethan Craig Williamsburg, VA James River 8/23/2022 
Bluegill 1 lb, 6 oz Archie White, Jr. North Chesterfield, VA Private Pond 10/25/2022 
Bowfin No Entry 

Brook Trout 3 Ib, 11 oz Alexandra Hall Lexington, VA North Creek 4/13/2022 
Brown Trout 5 Ib, 3 oz Joseph Martin Covington, VA Lake Moomaw 7/12/2022 
Carp 22 |b, O oz Nathan Beasley Grottoes, VA South River 5/21/2022 
Chaln Pickere! 4 |b, 4 02: 25" Guy Dominique Suffolk, VA Burnt Mills Lake 8/21/2022 
Channel Catfish 14 Ib, B oz Carson Guinther Leesburg, VA Private Pond 6/23/2022 
Fallfish 3 Ib, 9 oz: 19.50" Josh Dolin Richmond, VA Cowpasture River 5/6/2022 
Flathead Catfish 28 Ib, Q.oz Mary Shumaker Dillwyn, VA James River 12/11/2022 
Freshwater Drum 15 lb, 11 02: 31,50" David Howard Vienna, VA Buggs Island Lake §/18/2022 
Gar 17 Ib, 8 oz Derek Merricks Henrico, VA Cat Point Creek 7/13/2022 
Hybrid Striped Bass 13 Ib, 8 oz: 28" Richard Stone Mineral, VA take Anna 5/4/2022 
Largemouth Bass 13 Ib, 12 02z: 27.50" Rodney Stubbs Mechanicsville, VA Private Pond 3/19/2022 
Muskellunge 41 |b, 0 02z: 45" Jonathon Keller Marion, VA Hungry Mother Lake 4/27/2022 
Northern Pike No Entry 

Other Sunfish No Entry 

Rainbow Trout 15 |b, 1 oz: 29.50" James Hines Galax, VA Crooked Creek 10/24/2022 
Redear Sunfish 2 Ib, 15 oz Timothy Blanchard Suffolk, VA Lake Meade 7/28/2022 
Rock ass 1 Ib, 3 oz: 12" Scott Hewett Ivor, VA Nottoway River 9/26/2022 
Sauger No Entry 

Saugeye 6 ib, 0 oz: 26.25" Michael Miller Nathalie, VA Staunton River 9/23/2022 
Smallmouth Bass 5 lb, 1 oz: 21" Christopher Oneil Bluemont, VA Shenandoah River 3/6/2022 
Striped Bass 23 Ib, 4 oz Michael Minnick Lynchburg, VA Claytor Lake 7/28/2022 
Walleye 11 Ib, 3 oz: 32" Jeffrey Young Wirtz, VA Philpott Lake 7414/2022 
White Bass 4 lb, 6 oz Joshua Powell Clover, VA Oan River 4/30/2022 
White Crappie 3 Ib, S oz: 18" Danny Davis Ringgold, VA Buggs Island Lake 3/25/2022 
White Perch 1 Ib, 4 oz: 12.25" Cleveland Jackson, ill Norfolk, VA All Other Waters 11/5/2022 | 
Yellow Perch 1 Ib, 14 oz: 14.50" Hunter Sams Staunton, VA All Other Waters 11/24/2022 


SIZE 


3 Ib, Boz 


ANGLER'S NAME 


Bobby Whitlow, I 


HOME 


Nathalie, VA 


2022 ANGLERS OF THE YEAR 


BODY OF WATER 


Buggs Island Lake 


DATE 


3/25/2022 
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Getting a Sense of Where You Are 


“No person paddles the same river twice. 
Its not the same river, and they're not the 
same person.’—adapted from Heraclitus 


| f we're doing it right, we learn 
something every time go afloat on 

a Virginia river, creek, or stream, no 
matter how many times we've been 
there before. Differences in rainwater 
run-off, groundwater flow, tide, wind, 
current, sunlight, and water temperature 
have profound effects on the physical 
character of the waterway. They in turn 
produce profound effects on its habitat 
characteristics for all of the living crea- 
tures in, on, and around it. 

Consider how changes in the sea- 
sons and even the weather through the 
course of a single day affect those habitat 
features for plants, from microscopic 
plankton cells like diatoms through 
underwater grasses and emergent wet- 
land plants like wild rice or cordgrass to 
shrubs like silky dogwood, hardwoods 
like river birch, and conifers like bald 
cypress. Now think about how those 
plants and all of the ones upstream have 
fed the food web in the water under 
your boat, from insect larvae, worms, 
and shellfish like mussels and crayfish in 
the bottom to small fish, whether they 
are minnows, filter-feeders like gizzard 
shad, or juveniles of predator fish. 

Who eats those small fish, shell- 
fish, and insect larvae? Largemouth or 
smallmouth bass? Bream? Crappie? Ring 
perch? White perch? Chain pickerel? 
Channel, flathead, or blue catfish? What 
about seasonal fish visitors, from river 
herring and rockfish to Atlantic stur- 
geon? How about birds, from full-time 
residents like great blue herons and bald 
eagles to winter visitors like migratory 
waterfowl and warm weather inhabitants 


like ospreys and prothonotary warblers? 
What about river otters in the water and 
raccoons prowling the banks? What 

has been going on in this water over the 
past 24 hours? The past week? The past 
month? Last season? 

Those are the kinds of questions 
that birders and anglers ask when on the 
water, which is why those two hobbies 
are such satisfying entry points for going 
boating in Virginia, whether we pursue 
them hard-core or casually. Many of us 
combine the two to some degree, which 
makes our days afloat even better. 

Theres another dimension to 
consider, time, and another critter—us 
humans. What has happened to this 
river over the past century? The past 
several centuries? Did nomadic Native 
hunters and fishers come through here 
a couple of millennia ago? What has 
this waterbody meant to the people who 
lived around it in the past? Did a local 
tribe settle here to farm, fish, and set 
up a town 500 or so years ago? What 
characteristics did they look for to settle 
in a homeplace? 

If the water is tidal, did Captain 
John Smith or any of the other Virgin- 
ia colonists explore here? Was there 
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commercial traffic, whether by bateau if 
above the fall line, or under sail in tide- 
water? How about steamboat service? 
Did this part of the river figure in the 
Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, or 
the Civil War? What momentous events 
took place on these waters? What sorts 
of peoples’ day-to-day activities went 
on? Trying to visualize the answers to 
questions like these is a good way to get 
a sense of the place. 

There's still one more dimension 
to ponder. First, get a close, slow, quiet 
look at a short section of the waterway, 
preferably self-propelled in a canoe or a 
kayak. Then, if you can, use a powerboat 
like an outboard skiff to explore five to 
10 miles in each direction upstream and 
down to get a sense of how the river 
section you are studying fits into the 
waterway as a whole. Rivers, creeks, and 
streams are living features of our Earth. 
They always offer us more to learn and 
ways to grow. 


In more than 40 years at the Chesapeake 
Bay Foundation, Virginia native Jolin Page 
Williams championed the Bay's causes and 
educated countless people about its history 
and biology. 
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== PLOTO TIPS 


Column and photos 
by Lynda Richardson 


One Way to Use Color to Improve 
Your Compositions 


Sometimes there's nothing you can do about unwanted 
color popping up in the background, but being aware of it 
can improve your images. 


Where does your eye go first? To the vermillion flycatcher, right? Do your eyes 
move next to the red berries in the bottom left and then, the background? This 


is an example of how you use color to improve your compositions. 


W hen you look around, what is 
the first thing to catch your 
eye? It could be a large, dark shape, or 
even something white, but if bright, 
“warm” colors like red, orange, or yellow 
are present, they will normally be the 
first standouts. Bright colors are meant 
to attract attention and can be great 
compositional tools if you are aware of 
how to use them. 

Compositionally speaking, a 
photographer wants to create an image 
that causes the viewer's eye to wander 
throughout the entire frame in a pleas- 
ing manner. Where you place colorful 
elements in your photographs can help 
contro] where the viewer's eyes travel. It 
sounds easy, but this ability to control 
color placement requires both awareness 
of it and lots of practice. 

Find something brightly colored 
like a single, red flower, and photograph 
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it in the very front of your image area— 
either on the left, right, or center of the 
frame. Now, step away from the flower 
so you can photograph it in the back- 
ground, making sure your foreground is 
neutral without any distracting elements 
elsewhere in the frame. Now, review 
both images. Where do you look first? 
My guess is you will notice the red flower 
immediately in both images, even if it's 
in the back of the second image. 

How about other colors? Greens, 
blues, and purples tend to recede into 
the background, especially when ac- 
companying bright, warm colors. But 
when paired with neutrals like brown or 
gray, those quiet colors can attract some 
attention too. If you want those “cool” 
colors to stand out, they need neutrals 
around them. Bright colors easily stand 
on their own. 

Now that you are aware of how 


color attracts attention, what can you 
do with it compositionally? ] would 
suggest spending time experimenting. 
Photograph colorful subjects by placing 
them in “Rule of Thirds” locations in the 
viewfinder, both horizontally and verti- 
cally. See what happens when placement 
forms leading lines into the background 
or diagonals across the frame. How 
about making triangles with spots of 
color at each point? Look for textures 
and patterns using color. Have fun! 
Color itself is a complicated subject 
in art and photography. There is more 
to it than you see here though this is a 
great starting point for becoming aware 
of how color can improve your photo- 
graphic compositions. Happy shooting! 


Lynda Richardson is the art director of this 
magazine. 


Summer Surprise - The Dickcissel 


| ast June, following photography 
excursions to the Everglades and 


Yellowstone National Parks, plus weeks 
of chasing spring gobblers in several 
states, | decided it was time to reinsti- 
tute an exercise routine to shed a few 
pounds. One of my preferred walking 
routes is the narrow road that winds 
past our rural Bedford County home. To 
pass time, I simply count bird species. 
Because this roadway takes me through 
field, forest, riparian, and successional 
habitat, it is not unusual to log 50 or 
more species on a late spring or early 
summer morning. 

During one of those daily, seven-mile 
hikes in late June, a unique birdsong lit- 
erally stopped me in my tracks. Having 
heard the melody in Virginia on two 
previous occasions, I recognized the 
vocalizations as those of a male dickcissel. 
This small, seed-eating migratory bird 
species spends its winters in Venezuela 
and breeds primarily in the Midwest, 
but there have been some breeding pop- 
ulations in Virginia documented during 
data collection for the Second Virginia 
Breeding Bird Atlas (2016-2020). 

As with hunting and fishing, the 
first order of business was obtaining 


permission to access the farm. Making 
a call to the neighboring landowner, he 
was quick to grant my request. Soon 
afterward, I drove to the field and— 
through binoculars from a considerable 
distance—attempted to identify the 
songster's favorite perches. As with most 
passerines, this little fellow had several 
preferences that included pokeberry 
stalks, a particular wooden fencepost, 
and a metal T-post choked with black- 
berry vines. At dusk that evening, | 
transported a camouflaged blind and 
chair to the site and, upon locating the 
wooden post and a patch of tall poke- 
berry weeds with a flashlight, staked the 
blind 15 feet away and ina position that 
would provide direct sunlight on the 
subject. 

The next morning, 
20 minutes before 
dawn, | took a seat 
inside the blind, 
pondering whether or 
not the bird was still 
in the area. As daylight 
gradually exposed 
the toggy hayfield 
and adjacent weedy 
pasture, all skepticism 
was dissolved by a repetitious refrain 50 
yards down the fencerow. Now it was 
a matter of waiting for sunrise and the 
“little meadowlark” singing from atop 
the post. 

As luck would have it, the dickcissel 
flew to the post, but 15 minutes before 
the sun cleared the eastern horizon, 
which provided little more than an op- 
portunity to observe the sparrow-sized 
bird's distinctive lemon-yellow breast 
and black chin. Moments later the bird 
relocated to the adjacent pokeberry 
weeds that turned out to be one of his 
two primary stations for the morn- 
ing. For the next two hours, the male 


AWalk in the Wood; —— 


Column and photos 
by Mike Roberts 


serenaded practically non-stop, allowing 
me to click off hundreds of images. 

At about 9:30, with the sunlight 
becoming too bright for quality pho- 
tography, it was time to exit the blind. 
Having a desire to obtain additional 
images with a different background, I 
relocated the portable blind further out 
the field to the T-post and briars. The 
decision was a good one; photographs 
from the following two mornings turned 
out to be the most pleasing ones of the 
three-day session. 

The irony of this particular outdoor 
photography opportunity is that dick- 
cissels were once common throughout 
much of the Mid-Atlantic. However, by 
the end of the 19th century they were 
found in the re- 
gion only as spo- 
tadic breeders. 
Most biologists 
attribute this con- 
traction in their 
breeding range to 
changes in farm- 
ing practices and 
to agricultural 
grassland habitats 
reverting to 
forest. Because dickcissels feed primarily 
on seeds of grasses and weeds, the in- 
creased production of corn, plus the loss 
of old-field nesting habitat due to farm 
abandonment, reduced available habitat. 
Although dickcissel sightings often 
create a buzz among birders, the species 
now breeds more regularly in Virginia, 
albeit still in relatively low numbers. 

You just never know what a walk in 
the woods might turn up! 


A lifelong naturalist and wildlife photographer, 
Mike Roberts enjoys sharing his knowledge 
with others. You can contact him at: 
relurn2nature@aol.cor. 
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c lose your eyes and imagine a 
meadow on a soft summer morn- 
ing with flowers and grasses gently bob- 
bing on the breeze, birdsong, the buzz of 
insects and the colorful flash of butter- 
flies and dragonflies on the wing... not 
bad, huh? 

We may think of this scene as re- 
served for backcountry roads and quiet 
farms, but the good news is that you can 
a have a slice of this in your own space, 
even among the lawns of suburbia or 
urban streets. And it won't just be for 
your own benefit—pollinators and other 
wildlife will thank you. 

Strictly speaking, a meadow is 
an open habitat dominated by grasses 
and herbaceous plants. There may be 
scattered trees and shrubs, but once they 
start to take over, the meadow will begin 
to transition into woodland. Habitats are 
dynamic and can change. In Virginia, 
most of our grasslands were relatively 
small forest openings that came about as 
a result of natural and human distur- 
bances like storms, fires, or logging. 

In places there were more extensive 
areas of savanna—forested grasslands 
with great plant diversity, such as the 
oak savanna in the Piedmont and pine 
savanna in southeastern Virginia. Many 
of these areas have been converted to 
other uses such as agriculture, forestry, 
and development. Species that depend 
on grasslands are under pressure as their 
habitats shrink, including all-important 
pollinators. 

All right, you’re convinced, you're 
in it for the pollinators and looking to 
create your own little corner of the Shire 
in the backyard. While shopping at the 
garden center or home improvement 
store, you spy a packet of seeds that says, 
“Wildflower Meadow’ or “Pollinator 
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Create a Wildflower Meadow Anywhere 


Mix.” Throw a few packets in the cart, 
and you'll be on your way, right? Not so 
fast! Put the seeds down and step away 
from the display. Odds are that most of 
the seeds in that packet are non-native, 
short-lived annuals, and some are likely 
invasive species that can actually harm 
natural habitats. 

So how to find the right plants? As 
with any gardening, the first thing to 
figure out is the growing characteristics 
of your site. Meadows are generally open 
with plenty of sunlight, but soil types 
will influence what will grow. Contact 
your local Cooperative Extension Office 
for instructions on how to collect and 
submit a soil test. To provide the most 
benefit for pollinators and other wildlife, 
you want to use plants that are native 
to your area. Choose a variety of plants 
that bloom throughout the growing sea- 
son. Be sure to choose host plants if you 
want to grow butterflies. A true meadow 
will also have warm-season grasses like 
little bluestem. In very small areas, use 
grasses sparingly as they can take over. 
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For more info: 
Virginia DWR Seed Packets: virginia.gov/seeds/ 

Native plant info: dcr.virginia.gov/natural-heritage/native-plants-finder 
vnps.arg/native-plant-nursery-list/ 
xerces.org/publications/guidelines/establishing-pollinator-meadows-from-seed 


Your meadow can be as smiall or as 
large as you wish. A city patio can grow 
native flowers and grasses in containers 
and attract butterflies and hummingbirds. 
A suburban lawn converted to meadow 
reduces erosion, fertilizer, and mowing 
while providing habitat for pollinators 
and backyard birds. 

There are two ways to establish your 
native plants, either buying plants and 
digging holes or by seeding. Buying live 
plants is the more expensive option, but 
has the benefit of immediate satisfaction 
and can be used to tailor your “meadow” 
to a more designed and formal landscape. 
For larger areas, seeding is the way to go, 
though it may take a couple of seasons 
to establish. 

Finally, sit back with your beverage 
of choice, enjoy the warm sun, and listen 
to the bees buzz. 


Stephen Living, the DWR habitat education 
coordinator, is a biologist and naturalist 
with a lifelong love of wildlife and nature 
that began in the woods and streams of his 
childhood. 


Get Native Flowers! 


DWR wants to help you Restore the Wild 

at your own Habitat at Home with your 
custom DWR Native Pollinator Seed Mix. 
This packet is enough seed to start a 5'x10' 
pollinator patch and includes a variety 

of native Virginia wildflowers. 
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p heasant are upland game birds with lean, mild-flavored 
meat. In Virginia, most opportunities to hunt pheasant 
are at a game preserve. Removing just the breast meat is 
common, but this leaves behind a lot of nutritious meat. 
Undamaged birds are uncommon after a hunt, but with a little 
effort, birds with bruised meat or broken bones can be cleaned, 
trimmed, and used. Make flavorful stock from the rib cage and 
back sections, confit the thighs and legs, and grill the hearts. 
Poaching a whole bird yields every usable bit of meat on the 
carcass for salads, casseroles, or this take on a white pizza. 


Pheasant Pizza with White 
Curry Sauce 


1 lb. homemade or frozen pizza dough 
Cornmeal for sprinkling work surface 

¥, cup fresh pineapple, 4" dice 

% cup Vidalia onion, very thinly sliced 

Ys cup water chestnuts, cut into matchsticks 
8 oz. shredded poached pheasant (see below) 
5 oz. edam or fontina cheese, grated 

% cup red seedless grapes, quartered 

Olive oil for brushing 

2 Tbsp. toasted sliced almonds 

2 cup microgreens 

Fine sea salt 


Place a baking stone, baking steel, or large baking sheet (up- 
side-down) into the oven and preheat to 500°F for at least 30 
minutes. Divide dough in half and roll each piece into a 10" x 
8” rectangle and prick holes all over with a fork. Transfer dough 
onto a board well-coated with cornmeal, then carefully slip the 
rolled dough onto the heated stone or sheet and pre-bake for 
two to three minutes. Dough should puff slightly and be very 
pale. Remove from the oven onto a clean cutting board and 
repeat with second piece of dough. Spread half of the White 
Curry Sauce over each crust, top with pineapple, onion, water 
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chestnuts, pheasant, and cheese, then top with grape pieces. 
Lightly brush the edges of the crust with olive oil, return pizzas 
to the oven and bake five to seven minutes or until crust is 
golden brown and cheese is bubbling. Transfer to a cutting 
board, top each pizza with half the almonds and microgreens, 
drizzle generously with the Balsamic Reduction and finish with 
a light sprinkle of sea salt. Cut into wedges and serve. 


Sauce 

‘4 tsp. curry powder 

1 % Tbsp. olive oil 

¥% tsp. finely minced garlic 

1 Tbsp. finely minced Vidalia onion 
1% Tbsp. flour 

1 cup whole milk 

Pinch of salt 

Freshly ground black pepper 


] tsp. lemon juice 


Heat a small saucepan over medium heat, add curry powder, 
and stir 20-30 seconds to lightly toast the spices, then transfer 
to a small bowl. Add olive oil to the saucepan to heat, add 
onion and garlic and cook two to three minutes until trans- 
parent. Whisk in the flour until no lumps remain and cook, 
stirring constantly, until mixture bubbles and thickens. Whisk 
in curry powder, then add milk all at once and whisk until 
smooth, cooking until mixture boils and thickens (three to 
four minutes). Season with salt and pepper, remove from heat, 
and stir in the lemon juice. Cover and set aside. 


Balsamic Reduction 

Combine | cup of white balsamic vinegar and % Tbsp. honey 
in a small saucepan, bring to a simmer and reduce to % cup, 
about 20 minutes. 


To poach pheasant: Start with cold stock (pheasant or chicken), 
add quartered birds and simmer without boiling until tender, 
skimming off any foam that comes to the surface. Breasts get 
tender before thighs and legs, so remove each piece when the 
meat pulls away from the bones easily. When cool enough 

to handle, pull the meat off the bones and store covered with 
stock to keep meat moist. Poached meat freezes well and can 

be used for quick meal prep later; the strained stock is as versa- 
tile as chicken stock. 


and two dogs. Her recipes have been featured in Chesapeake Style 
magazine. Find her on Instagram @girlgamechef. 
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Excerpted from... 


The Naturalist’s Companion: A Field 
Guide to Observing and Understanding 
Wildlife 

By Dave Hall 


2022 Mountaineers Books 
mountaineers. org/books 

All rights reserved. Reprinted with 
permission. 


A fter a slow and careful approach 
across a wetland boardwalk at a 
local land trust reserve in Dryden, New 
York, I continue down a path toward a 
smal] animal trail that leads to a beaver 
lodge tucked into a bank. The sun is 
about to set. 1 am slow and cautious, 
knowing any false move could announce 
my presence. As I get closer to the bank, 
T lower myself to crawl, taking extra care 
to not make any noise. My efforts are 
rewarded. As | peer over the lip of the 
slope, | find myself within ten feet ofa 
young beaver working a small willow 
branch. | lie on my belly, grateful for the 
experience. As | watch, the adolescent 
goes about its work, and I hear a subtle 
rustling behind me that I assume to be 
a chipmunk or bird. I can't risk being 
noticed by turning around. An adult 
beaver, likely a parent, emerges below 
and joins the young one. They speak to 
each other with endearing high-pitched 
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whines. To me these sounds seem to 
express love and concern. Every so often 
I continue to hear a leaf rustle or a subtle 
movement in the brush. Again I assume 
it isa small creature. After a few minutes 
I cautiously slip back from the edge of 
the wetland and look behind me. 

lam surprised to see four humans 
making their way, in the same careful 

manner as | did, toward the lodge. | 
quietly move past them and silently 
signal that there are animals below. | 
wait on the boardwalk, curious to find 
out how they learned to move with such 
deliberateness. | later learn the family of 
four—parents and two children—were 
practicing skills the kids learned at 
Primitive Pursuits, a program I founded 
in 1999 that focuses on ancestral living 
skills and nature awareness. ] was happy 
to see these lessons put into practice. 
They knew the best time to visit the 
wetland (just before the sun went 
down), where to go, and how to move 
in the landscape to be rewarded witha 
wondrous experience. 

The next week I find myself at the 
same wetland, sitting on a bench where 
the boardwalk ends. Four beavers are 
out and about, and the bench offers a 
perfect view. As | sit, | hear a car pull 
into the gravel parking lot about two 
hundred yards away. Despite how far 
away I am, I can hear music from the 
visitor's headphones as he emerges from 
his car. The man slams his door and 
heads down the trail toward the board- 
walk on a power walk. The beavers sense 
something is out of baseline (more on 
this later) as the man quickly bounds 
over the bridge and heads their way. 
They freeze and listen, attempting to 
make sense of this impending threat. As 
the sound of the hiker's feet grows loud- 
er, the beavers disperse. One slips over 
the side of the dam. Another, closer to 
the main pool, slaps its tail in the water 
before submerging to the safety of the 
lodge. The other two simply vanish. As 
the man passes me, music blares from 


his headphones. This hiker has no idea 
how his energy has repelled the local 
residents. 

Over the years, experiences such 
as my encounter with the adolescent 
beaver and its parent have become 
more common for me. By employing 
fundamental skills of my ancestors, I’ve 
endeavored to do what's been done since 
time immemorial: connect with my 
environment in pragmatic and enriching 
ways. This is something other people 
who live close to the land have known 
how to do for millennia. The foundation 
of everything | will teach here is the skill 
of remaining invisible. Through invisi- 
bility one is able to observe, learn from, 
and question the actions and motiva- 
tions of wildlife. 

Before industrialization, humans 
relied on an intimate understanding of 
their environment to meet their needs. 
They interpreted tracks and signs to de- 
termine the intricacies of each animal's 
routines and vulnerabilities. They used 
cover and camouflage to their advan- 
tage. They listened, careful not to disturb 
smaller mammals and birds that might 
broadcast their arrival. Today, anyone 
can make use of these skills to become 
a more natural participant in the events 
that take place outdoors. 

The intent of this chapter is to give 
you an understanding of the importance 
of invisibility and the tools to become 
invisible so you can be granted a front- 
row seat for the never-ending drama 
that continually unfolds around us. It 
is of the utmost importance to always 
consider the impact you’re having on 
your surroundings and its inhabitants. 
Otherwise, you simply wont be ina 
position to court valuable encounters 
with wildlife. Ideally, the ethical and 
skilled observer keeps any clues about 
his or her presence to a minimum. This. 
combined with a vigorous curiosity, will 
give you access to worlds previously 
inaccessible. 
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EE Now you are able to access your subscription online to: 
wil 


e change your address 

@ renew your subscription 

® purchase a gift subscription 
@ pay your bill 


To manage your subscription go to: 
virginiawildlife.gov/subscribers 


For customer service: 


May 1-6 
National Wildflower Week 
wildflower.org 


e 800-710-9369 @ customerservice@vawildlifemagazineservice.com 
May 13 
World Migratory Bird Day 
migratorybirdday.org/ 
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DON’T FORGET? 


KIDS 'N FISHING 
PHOTO CONTEST 


DEADLINE: October 6, 2023 


May 20-26 
Safe Boating Week 
Safeboatingcampaign.com 


June 2-4 
Free Fishing Days 
virginiawildlife.gov/fishing/ 
free-fishing-days/ 


June 19-25 
National Pollinator Week 
pollinator.org/pollinator-week 


Shelia Martin of Bassett spotted a 
naughty black bear stealing the backyard 
birdfeeder so she grabbed her camera 
and photographed the bear with the 
evidence. The perpetrator didn't run far 
before it sat down to chow on the seeds. 
Canon EOS Rebel T8i DSLR camera, 100- 
400mm f/5-6.3 DG OS HSM lens, ISO 
3200, 1/160, f/6.3. Great shot Sheila! 


July 16 
World Snake Day 
snakes.ngo/wsd/ 


August 4-6 
Virginia Outdoors Sportsman Show 
sportsmanshow.com/ 


September 15-17 
Virginia Hunter Skills Weekend 


holidaylake4h.com/virginia-hunt- 
erskills-weekend.htm! 


You are invited to submit up to three of your best photographs for possible publication in Pics fram 
the Field. Please include contact information (emai! and phone number, city or county you live in) and 

send only high-resolution (minimum size, 4"x6" at 300pp! ) jpeg, tiff, or raw files via email attachment 
or Wetransfer to: Lynda.richardson@dwrvirginia.gov. We look forward to seeing and sharing your best 
work! HAPPY SHOOTING! 
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If You See a Fawn, Leave it Alone 


\\,\ Ai deer fawns are sometimes found in yards and hayfields during the summer. In almost all cases, the best way 
to help is to simply give the fawn space and leave it alone. 

Fawns, born from May through July, are purposely left alone by their mothers. Female deer, called does, stay away from the 
fawns to avoid leading predators to their location. The white-spotted coat camouflages a fawn as it lies motionless in vegetation. 
Young fawns generally will not try to run away when they are approached. 

Does will return several times each day to move and/or feed their young. You probably will not see the doe at all since she 
only stays to feed the fawn for just a few minutes before leaving it alone again. If less than 24 hours have passed since a fawn has 
been “rescued,” the fawn should be taken back and released at the exact same location where it was found. After returning the 
fawn, immediately leave the area and do not wait for the doe to return. The doe will not come back for the fawn if a human is 
nearby. 

If a wild animal has been injured or truly orphaned, do not take matters into your own hands. You may locate a licensed 
wildlife rehabilitator by calling the Virginia Department of Wildlife Resources (DWR) toll-free wildlife conflict helpline at 
1-855-571-9003, 8:00AM-4:30PM, Monday through Friday or visit the Licensed Wildlife Rehabilitator section of the DWR 
website, virginiawildlife.gov. 
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May 20-26, 2023 


Courtesy of National Boating Safety Council 
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1. Wear your life jacket. 

2. Take a boating safety class. 

3. Carry all required safety gear. 

4. Use your engine cut-off device. 

5. File a float plan. 

6. Be aware of weather and water conditions. 
7. Boat sober, and be considerate of others. 


partnership with the @ National Safe Boating Council 


SafeboatingCampaign.com 


Virginia Department of 
| virnainial| Wildlife Resources 

P.O. Box 90778 

Henrico, Virginia 23228 
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